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THOMAS CHATTERTON.

The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold,

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim

His tuneful breast enjoys.   For him, the Spring

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch                  j

With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn.

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ;

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk,

And loves unfelt attract him.    Not a breeze

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes

The setting Sun's effulgence, not a strain

From all the tenants of the warbling shade

Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake

Fresh pleasure, unreproved.  Nor thence partakes

Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind,

By this harmonious action on her powers,

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft

In outward things to meditate the charm

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home

To find a kindred order, to exert

Within herself this elegance of love,

This fair inspired delight: her temper'd powers

Hefine at length, and every passion wears

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien.

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze

On Nature's form, where, negligent of all

These lesser graces, she assumes the port

Of that eternal majesty that weigh'd

The world's foundations, if to these the mind

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers ?

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ?

Lo! she appeals to Nature, to the winds

And rolling waves, the Sun's unwearied course.

The elements and seasons : all declare
For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves
His energy divine : he tells the heart,
He meant, he made us to behold and love
What he beholds and loves, the general orb
Of life and being ; to be great like him.
Beneficent and active.    Thus the men
Whom Nature's works can charm, with God hira-
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day,    [sell'
With his conceptions, act upon his plan ;
And form to his, the relish of their souls.

INSCRIPTION FOR A BUST OF SHAKSPEARE.

0 YOUTHS and virgins : 0 declining eld :
0 pale Misfortune's slaves : 0 ye who dwell
Unknown with humble Quiet; ye who wait
In courts, or fill the golden seat of kings :
0 sons of Sport and Pleasure : 0 thou wretch
That weep'st for jealous love, or the sore wounds
Of conscious Guilt, or Death's rapacious hand
Which left thee void of hope: 0 ye who roam
In exile; ye who through the embattled field
Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palms
Contend, the leaders of a public cause ;
Approach : behold this marble.    Know ye not
The features ? Hath not oft his faithful tongue
Told you the fashion of your own estate,
The secrets of your bosom ? Here then, round
His monument with reverence while ye stand,
Say to each other : " This was Shakspeare's form:
Who walk'd in every path of human life ;
Felt every passion ; and to all mankind
Doth now, will ever, that experience yield
Which his own genius only could acquire."

THOMAS   CHATTERTON.

[Born, Nov. 20, 1752.   Died, Aug. 25, 1770;
AGED SEVENTEEN YEARSj NINE MONTHS, AND A FEW DAYS *.]

THOMAS CHATTER-ION was the posthumous child
of the master of a free-school in Bristol. At five
years of age he was sent to the same school which
his father had taught; but he made so little im-
provement that his mother took him back, nor
could he be induced to learn his letters till his
attention had been accidentally struck by the
illuminated capitals of a French musical MS,
His mother afterwards taught him to read from
an old black-letter Bible. One of his biographers
has expressed surprise that a person in his
mother's rank of life should have been acquainted
with black-letter. The writer might have known

that books of the ancient type continued to be
read in that rank of life long after they had
ceased to be used by persons of higher station.
At the age of eight he was put to a charity-school
in Bristol, where he T%S instructed in reading,
writing, and arithmetic. From his tenth year he
discovered an extraordinary passion for books ;
and before he was twelve, had perused about
seventy volumes, chiefly on history and divinity.
The prematurity of his mind, at the latter period,

[* 0 early ripe! to thy abundant store
What could advancing age have added more ?
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